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that the Danish family might, like the Stuarts, embrace Catholicism. Prince
George was, so we are told, " a handsome, fine gentleman : " he had spent some
time in the Danish navy, where he enjoyed a reputation as a hard drinker;
and his drunken bouts even shocked an England that was notorious for the
drunken habits of her people. Charles II. quickly found that he had little in
common with the young husband : he is said to have confessed that he " had
tried George drunk and he had tried him sober, but there was nothing in him ; "
and the result was that the young couple were not welcomed at court.

Nevertheless Anne was deeply in love with her sailor husband, and he was
greatly attached to her. Unhappily their married life was marred by the death
of their children. Anne has often been presented to the readers of history as
the mother of seventeen children ; but actually only six births can be accounted
for, though there were numerous miscarriages ; and equally wide of the mark is
the other popular tale that all her children died of smallpox, for as it happens
not one died from that fever. Of Anne's six children only one lived to be more
than six : he was William Duke of Gloucester, who died '' of a fever with a rash "
(probably measles) in 1700, at the age of eleven.

Shortly after Anne's marriage " Colonel Churchill's lady " joined her house-
hold. Anne had known her as the coy, quick-tempered Sarah Jennings who gave
such life to the court of Mary of Modena, James II/s second wife ; and a girlish
attachment was quickly formed between them. That attachment was quickened
into a deep affection on Anne's part at least: soon to Sarah she was plain
" Mrs Morley; " to Anne the brilliant young lady-in-waiting, " Mrs Freeman ; "
and above these pseudonyms they corresponded in the most intimate manner.
It was the Churchills who piloted Anne safely through the anxieties attendant
upon the " Glorious Revolution," when she found herself torn between her duty
towards her father and her duty towards her faith; and it, was her obstinate
attachment for the Churchills which caused the estrangement between her and
her sister Mary after 1689,

Much has been written about the friendship of Anne and Sarah Churchill.
Some maintain that as queen she was never completely in the power of her
favourite ; others insist that the Churchill domination was even greater than the
facts themselves suggest. Whatever may be the truth, Sarah Churchill's stronger
personality enabled her to influence her royal mistress; and Anne's deep love
for her friend made it inevitable that she should accept her advice. Sarah herself
boasts that she was the most powerful of the queen's confidantes: '' I began to be
looked upon," she wrote, " as a person of consequence without whose approbation,
at least, neither places, nor pensions, nor honours were bestowed by the crown."

Once Anne was queen the secret of this friendship was its unity of purpose.
At the conclusion of the speech which Anne made to Lords and Commons
at the time of her accession, was a plain declaration bf the queen's political